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“Face it, baby. I'm all you got!’ 








The message of this editorial cartoon and the 
illustration on the cover of this issue of Postal Life 
is obvious: The Postal Service isn’t the only delivery 
service anymore, and if we want to keep our business, 
we're going to have to work for it. 

Never before in postal history has there been such 
a concerted effort to break our monopoly on letter 
mail. We also face stiff competition—from electronic 
services, newspaper inserts, private couriers, local 
delivery outfits—for practically every piece of mail 
we deliver. 

How well we fare in meeting this competition 
depends as much on you and your fellow employees, 
as it does on what the Postal Service does at the 
national level. That’s why in coming months you're 
going to see reminders in the form of workroom 
posters, handbills and flyers that “If we don’t deliver, 
someone else will.” 

The point of this effort is to avoid what happened 
to us in parcel post. In 1962, we handled 792 million 
packages; last year we handled 250 million. No one 
in the Postal Service thought that could happen, and 
it wouldn’t have, if we’d acted sooner to meet the 
competition. 

I’m determined not to repeat that story in our 
other classes of mail. I firmly believe that our greatest 
defense is our offense. We’re developing new money- 
saving services for our customers, like third-class 
carrier presort and the new bulk parcel post structure, 
as well as developing our own electronic initiatives. 
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We're restructuring our rates to make us more com- 
petitive, and we’re cleaning out a lot of needless rules 
and regulations to make it easier and more attractive 
to do business. (See the story on page 3, for instance.) 

This by no means assures us victory. For one 
thing, there are those who don’t want to see us com- 
pete fully. Also, the White House task force studying 
what our role should be in electronic mail will go a 
long way toward determining what our future will 
be in that area. 

But all of the efforts we have under way at the 
national level will be useless unless we all approach 
our jobs with enthusiasm. That means doing every- 
thing from handling packages with more care to 
more careful sorting to avoid mistakes to more 
courteous treatment of customers and fellow 
employees. 

It also means being proud of your job, and of the 
Postal Service, and letting people know it. I have 
devoted many years to the Postal Service. I believe 
it is the finest people-to-people service in the world, 
and I want to see it continue to thrive and grow. I’m 
sure you do, too. 

And, even ir the face of competition, it can and 
will, if we all make the necessary efforts. 





t’s official. The Postal Service is 
| ae up and straightening 

out the maze of regulations that 
make it difficult for customers to do 
business with us. 

This effort is being sparked by 
the report the Joint Industry/Postal 
Service Task Force on Alternative 


Delivery Services issued last month. 


Created by Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger, after talks with 
publishing and record industry 
leaders, the task force made many 
recommendations. Some of them 
have already been carried out, 
others will be, and still more are 
being explored. 

Bolger characterizes the report 
as “just the first step toward mak- 
ing it easier for mailers to deal with 
the Postal Service. 

“There are literally hundreds of 
regulations we are scrutinizing. 
Many of them date from the be- 
ginning of this century and bear no 
relationship to the way the Postal 
Service and its customers do busi- 
ness today.” 

Those recommendations already 
implemented include lifting Postal 
Service restrictions on use of over- 
time for delivery of third-class 
mail; reducing minimum piece and 
weight eligibility requirements for 
mail acceptance at bulk mail cen- 
ters; and accepting air-freighted 
second-class mail at airport mail 
facilities. 

Sacking and bundling require- 
ments have also been eased. For 
instance, copies of more than one 
second-class publication can be 
put in the same sack or bundle to 
meet presort requirements. 

Page numbering and record re- 
tention rules have been liberalized, 
and mailing list correction proce- 
dures changed to permit use of 
computer printouts and printed 
sheets. 

A number of recommendations 
adopted and to be implemented in- 


clude allowing publishers to print 
advertising on protective covers 
attached to second-class and con- 
trolled-circulation magazines, re- 
vising sack label format and stress- 
ing proper customer preparation of 
sack labels to reduce sorting errors. 
Other recommendations concern 
improving the current manual van 
control system for monitoring rail, 


Task force helps 
USPS meet 
alternative delivery 
challenge 


highway and plant-loaded mail 
movements; developing a color- 
code identification system for de- 
livery of second-class, controlled- 
circulation and third-class mail 
similar to the present First-Class 
Mail system; and allowing the 
optional use of electronic funds 
transfer systems for payment of 
postage. 

Developing uniform national 
guidelines for make-up of pallet- 
ized mail and encouraging custom- 
er awareness and participation in 
the pallet program are also among 
the recommendations. Expansion 
of the presort discount program, 
including setting a presort rate for 
nonmachinable parcel post, is also 
covered. 


The task force is continuing to 
study sack requirements, meeting 
delivery commitments, easing re- 
strictions on second-class qualify- 
ing mail, and expanding the defini- 
tion of a book to include such items 
as laboratory books and crossword 
puzzle books. 

Overall, says Bolger, these rec- 
ommendations are important to 
many postal business customers— 
and to the people they serve 
through the mails. 

These efforts to “deregulate” 
and be more responsive are essen- 
tial to the health of the Postal 
Service, Bolger believes. 

Increased postal rates for all 
classes of mail have already led 
many mailers to actively investi- 
gate and use various forms of alter- 
native delivery services, according 
to the task force. “Any loss of mail 
volume creates a serious threat to 
the future of the Postal Service and 
to the job security of its employ- 
ees.” 

The task force concludes that 
an “I care” attitude among postal 
employees will be reflected in im- 
proved, consistent delivery services 
to customers. “Satisfied customers 
will, in turn, continue doing busi- 
ness with the Postal Service and, 
as volume increases, the unit cost 
per mailing piece should stabilize 
and may in some instances de- 
crease. This should assure a con- 
stant flow of mail volume necessary 
to maintain an effective, economi- 
cal and universal postal system.” 

Members of the task force in- 
cluded 85 representatives from the 
publishing, book, record and other 
industries. The companies repre- 
sented included Book of the Month 
Club, Christian Science Monitor, 
Fairchild Publications, Journal of 
Commerce, McGraw Hill, News- 
week, RCA Direct Marketing, 
Southern Living magazine and 
Time. @ 








ALTERNATIVE 
DELIVERY 


HOW GREAT A THREAT? 


Postal people voice their views 


lternative delivery services— 
they mean postal jobs. 

For a number of years, 
more and more Postal Service 
customers have been turning to 
alternative delivery services, letting 
others deliver their packages, bills, 
circulars and similar items. The 
result: a sizable drop in potential 
postal business. 

When it comes to alternative 
delivery, many people think of 
United Parcel Service, which has 
siphoned a major portion of our 
parcel post volume. As recently as 
1972, we handled 498 million par- 
cels. This year the total is expected 
to dwindle to only 151 million. 
Compare these figures with the 
early 1960s when we were handling 
nearly 800 million parcels a year. 

This startling decline has meant 





reduced revenues and fewer postal 
jobs. 

But UPS isn’t the only company 
competing with us. We face com- 
petition from such alternative de- 
livery organizations as Federal 
Express, utility companies that 
deliver their own bills, newspapers 
and magazines which choose to 
bypass the Postal Service and 
hand-carry their products to their 
readers, and even individuals who 
attempt to deliver letters for a fee 
in certain areas. 

“We cannot stand idly by and 
watch our business disappear,” 
says Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger. 

While some steps are being 
taken in Washington—for in- 
stance, we’re restructuring our rate 
system, simplifying our regulations 





and developing new services—pos- 
tal employees can help, too. 

“You can help by practicing 
courtesy, by providing the best 
service you can to our customers, 
and by continuing to do the excel- 
lent work that you have done in 
the past,” says the PMG. 

To pinpoint postal people’s feel- 
ings and ideas about alternative 
delivery services, Postal Life in- 
formally polled employees in more 
than a dozen facilities. We asked 
them two questions: (1) Do you 
think that alternative delivery serv- 
ices pose a serious threat to the 
future of the Postal Service? and 
(2) What can the Postal Service do 
to meet the challenge of alternative 
delivery services? Here are their 
answers: 














Thomas Ruane 
Maintenance 
Scranton, PA, Post Office 


Yes, definitely. It will have the 
same impact as United Parcel has 
had on our own parcel post busi- 
ness. In order to meet the problem, 
the Postal Service should project to 
the public the low cost of First- 
Class Mail—where else can you 
send a letter 6,000 miles from New 
York to Hawaii for 15 cents? 











Clyde Young 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Specialist 

Miami, FL, Post Office 


Alternative delivery services 
definitely are a threat to us. Busi- 
nesses competing with USPS have 
a selective opportunity to pick high 
impact areas, leaving the costly, 
less populated deliveries to us. 

We must improve our delivery 
time and utilize to better advantage 
our customer service representa- 
tives. Now, much of their time is 
spent performing tasks other than 
those in their highly specialized 
field of educating and selling vol- 
ume mailers on our programs de- 





signed to help them cut their mail- 
ing costs. We also must keep our 
costs competitive by streamlining 
our operation—cutting excessive 
costs and adopting economy meas- 
ures wherever possible. 














Charles Latane 
Carrier, Middle City 
Philadelphia, PA, Post Office 


I think they do pose a serious 
threat because in some cases they 
are doing a better job than the 
Postal Service. But, importantly, 
the alternative delivery services do 
not provide the personal touch that 
letter carriers in the Postal Service 
provide. 

The Postal Service could meet 
the challenge by doing a better job 
of providing more service where it 
is needed. 














Juanita M. Jackson 
General Clerk 
Dallas, TX, Post Office 


Being optimistic, I believe that 
there is no way an alternative 
delivery service poses a serious 
threat to the future of USPS. Being 





a realist, I believe that for the Pos- 
tal Service to meet the challenge of 
alternative delivery services, we, 
as a postal “family,” should get 
things in proper perspective. The 
best service rendered in the most 
courteous manner is what USPS 

is all about, and that basic principle 
needs to be underscored and em- 
phasized by all of our employees 
starting at the bottom and continu- 
ing to the top. 





Rudolf R. Tuma 
Customer Services Representative 
Los Angeles, CA, Post Office 


After more than 42 years in the 
Postal Service, I foresee a serious 
threat, particularly for second- 
class publications. Many publishers 
already are using alternative de- 
livery services. As with parcel post, 
we could be left with the low- 
density areas. 

To prevent more publishers 
from leaving us, we must ease 
some of our regulations on second- 
class mail, and we must provide 
more reliable service. Cost is not 
the only factor, as many publishers 
pay a higher UPS rate to ship 
bundles of magazines because they 
know that delivery will be made 
within five days instead of 10 to 
15 days experienced with USPS. 

Publishers of preferential daily 
or weekly publications no longer 
receive the service provided in the 
old days with the RPOs (Railway 
Post Offices), when those publica- 
tions traveled with First-Class 
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Mail. Now they go by truck or 
piggyback to the destination. A 
second-class air mail rate was 
authorized once, but never imple- 
mented. Study should be given to 
this matter once more. 











David T. Buencamino 
Postal Operations Specialist 
San Francisco, CA, Post Office 


Alternative delivery services 
pose a serious challenge which 
USPS must meet in order to sur- 
vive. They could reduce our volume 
and, consequently, our revenue. 
The ramifications are obvious and 
serious. 

But, we can meet the challenge 
by adjusting our system to accom- 
modate necessary changes. We 
must be willing and able to accept 
change if we are to continue to 
provide service to our customers 
and meet the challenge of the 
competition. 











Willard R. (Bill) Cowen 

Distribution Clerk 

Cedar Rapids, IA, Post Office 
Alternative delivery services, 

from the small local trucking firms 





to United Parcel Service, are a 
threat to USPS. Another serious 
threat is the attempt to repeal the 
Private Express Statutes and throw 
open First-Class Mail to competi- 
tive bidding. 

We need to lower some of our 
parcel post rates in order to be 
more competitive. We need in- 
creased efficiency and follow-up 
on delays in First-Class Mail de- 
livery. And, we must make the 
public aware that an end to the 
First-Class Mail monopoly would 
mean an end to the privacy of the 
first-class letter. How can the gov- 
ernment adequately police a large 
number of firms delivering billions 
of pieces of First-Class Mail? 











James R. Ambrogio 
Clerk 
New Haven, CT, Post Office 


There can be no doubt in any 
aware postal worker that alterna- 
tive delivery services pose a serious 
threat to USPS and, in turn, to our 
very jobs. They could have the 
same drastic effect on regular mail 
that they had on parcel post— 
where UPS took the cream of the 
business and left us with the non- 
profitable part. 

USPS currently runs a high defi- 
cit each year, while we presently 
have nearly all of the other busi- 
ness. Any further loss of our profit- 
able business would greatly in- 
crease our deficit and possibly 
threaten our very existence. 

To meet the challenge of alter- 


native delivery services, USPS 
should take a lesson from history 
and make sure that regular mail 
delivery does not go the same 
route as our former parcel post 
business. They must set priority 
goals immediately, with the inten- 
tion of holding onto 100% of our 
current business and looking into 
ways to regain our lost business. 

The first thing that must be done 
is clearly ensuring the continuation 
of our monopoly on First-Class 
Mail and stopping private enter- 
prise from skimming off the top. 
And, we must offer our customers 
better service and benefits than 
they could obtain from our compet- 
itors. The time is now for every 
postal employee to start thinking 
about saving our business, our 
profits, and our jobs. 

















James Anspaugh 
SSPC Technician 
South Bend, IN, Post Office 


Yes, it concerns me that lots of 
postal employees don’t seem to 
feel this way, and seem to have an 
attitude that suggests they really 
don’t care about alternative deliv- 
ery services. 

We must stress service and im- 
prove service by getting employees 
to care more about doing the job 
right. We need more desire to get 
letters to their proper destinations. 
And, we should educate our cus- 
tomers in regard to proper address- 
ing techniques to avoid delay. 














Lucille Sneed 
International Inquiry Clerk 
New Orleans, LA, Post Office 


Alternative delivery services 
could be a serious threat to the 
Postal Service. Second-class mail- 
ers are our largest lobby, and if 
we keep increasing their rates, 
they may seek more alternative 
services. Also, if we were to lose 
our exclusive rights on First-Class 
Mail, it would be a serious blow. 
Rural areas probably would suffer 
the most as many more mailers 
would seek alternative services. 

In order to meet the challenge, 
the Postal Service should do every- 
thing possible to avoid future rate 
increases. 











Annie Marie Warren 
Clerk, Watts Station 
Los Angeles, CA, Post Office 


I don’t think alternative delivery 
services pose a serious threat be- 
cause the post office goes nation- 
wide and we offer all types of 
services. 

Postal workers should meet each 
customer with a smile, leave their 





problems at home, and give the 
best possible service. Managers 
should set a good example for their 
employees. 














Marty Saunders 
Letter Carrier, Tamiami Branch 
Miami, FL, Post Office 


No, I don’t think they pose a 
real threat to USPS. In the long 
run—even though they have stolen 
some of our business—their efforts 
to compete with us will prove that 
we can do the job better. 

We must continue to be com- 
petitive with volume discounts and 
prompt service. We have a winning 
combination if we use it to ad- 
vantage. A Postal Service uniform 
that is always neat and clean and 
an employee who offers service 
with a smile give us that winning 
combination. We all should take 
full advantage of it. 














Sarah Flewellen 

Correspondence Clerk, Midtown 
Station 

New York Post Office 


Weare being threatened by 





competition in several ways. If 

I headed a large company and 
could have bills, circulars, flyers, 
etc., delivered cheaper and faster, 
I would consider using a source 
other than USPS. I also believe 
that our parcel post system could 
use revision. 

I believe that the way in which 
we handle third-class mail, by 
giving it lesser priority than other 
classes of mail, opens the way for 
the business world to seek alter- 
nate means to deliver their mes- 
sages. And, parcels should be 
given higher priority where local 
or nearby delivery is involved. 
Mailgrams and Express Mail have 
proven to be efficient; perhaps 
they could be expanded to include 
various classes of mail. 














Frank Farnum 
Regular City Carrier 
General Post Office, NY 


Alternative delivery services 
ultimately will hurt USPS. If we 
can’t supply faster and more eco- 
nomical service to the public, they 
will look elsewhere. On my route 
I see business firms installing new 
systems to improve their busi- 
nesses. Telecommunications and 
other methods of delivery will 
cause us to lose out if we continue 
to fall behind public demand. 

In USPS there is a lack of com- 
munication between upper man- 
agement, our own supervisors, and 
the employees who do the actual 
distribution and delivery work. 
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There is a lack of respect between 
those who give orders and those 
who carry them out. 

We can’t survive without each 
other; we need a better relationship 
between labor and management. 
Every employee must understand 
the importance of his or her work. 
We need a new dedication to our 
job and a feeling that we are doing 
something worthwhile. 

We can meet the competition, 
but we will need the manpower, 
modern equipment and technology, 
and knowledgeable supervision to 
stay in business. USPS must re- 
coup the image of leadership and 
respect with the public at large. 


Arthur Moinet 

Employee Development Advisor 
P.E.D.C., Main Post Office 

New Orleans, LA 


Seniority does not necessarily 
produce wisdom, but I have more 
than 42 years of service in the Pos- 
tal Service to call upon in discuss- 
ing the future of USPS. I believe 
that alternative delivery services 
definitely pose a serious threat, 
and I feel that we should accept 
our share of the responsibility for 
the problem. 

Outdated regulations, such as 
the weight and size regulations on 
parcels, have kept our operation 
narrowed down to certain stan- 
dards. We have advanced technical- 
ly, but obsolete regulations have 
allowed private enterprise a big 
“foot-in-the-door” advantage in 





parcel post and possible inroads in 
all types of mail in the future. 

To meet the challenge, we should 
use mass publicity to remind, or 
inform, our customers and law- 
makers that “Service” in the title 
“United States Postal Service” is 
the most important part. We were 
established as a service with the 
intention of delivering just that, 
not to make a profit. 

Most other government agencies 
do not make a profit and, in many 
cases, do not even benefit the 
average citizen, whereas USPS 
touches every home in America. 

We must get the ear of Congress. 
Let our lawmakers see the picture 
in its true perspective. Let them 
know that we are “in service” as 
much as they are, working for 
every citizen of our great nation. 














Kathleen Cloud 

Bulk Mail Relief Clerk 
Coordinator, Women’s Program 
San Francisco, CA, MSC 


I am aware of the frustrations 
expressed by our customers in 
their attempts to deal with the 
rules and regulations. When a rate 
increase is added to this frustra- 
tion, alternative delivery services 
do pose a serious threat. 

This is one area where courtesy 
is not enough. Expertise and pa- 
tience are just as necessary. A 
carefully trained, knowledgeable 
bulk mail acceptance clerk can do 
a lot to compete with alternative 
delivery services. 

















Norma Schweyer 

Management Trainee presently 
assigned as a Carrier Foreman 

Coral Gables Branch 

Miami, FL, Post Office 


Yes, other delivery services are 
a threat to USPS. I very much re- 
sent it when companies hire people 
to hang bills and ads on my door. 

I think all postal employees should 
protest to these companies and 
ask that this not be done. 

We must communicate to the 
public the fact that USPS offers 
protection for the mail, and point 
out the disadvantages of having 
deliveries hung on the doorknob. 
Also, we must improve our service. 
The better our service the more 
customers we'll have. 











Earl Kirk 
Schemes Examiner 


South Bend, IN, Post Office 


One thing for sure, the compe- 
tition will not just go away. In 
order to compete with “QWIP”* 
and similar advanced services, the 
Postal Service will have to turn to 
electronic systems. @ 





*QWIP—An Exxon subsidiary provides 
this electronic mail service. 














eorge Best has a reputa- 
G tion to match his name. 

“George is the best there 
is,” his customers concede. 

Best, a letter carrier in Salt Lake 
City, has built his reputation on 
little extras delivered along with 
the mail to the 400 residents on his 
park and loop Holladay Branch 
route. 

Extras like attitude. “I don’t 
know what it is about him,” says 
customer Marie Nelson, “but he 
seems to bring sunshine and 
warmth with him even when it’s 
raining. He’s always smiling.” 

Lincoln Lane resident Max 
Mathewson agrees. “He’s got this 
personality that shines out of him. 
He can come up to me and say, 
‘It’s a beautiful day,’ and some- 
times a little thought like that can 
turn a bad day around for a little 
while, maybe even the whole day.” 

Contentment spawns Best's at- 
titude. “I like my job and maybe 
it shows,” says the 60-year-old 
carrier. 

What shows is a desire to deliver 
more than just the mail. Whether 
it’s stooping to pick up and relo- 
cate a misthrown morning news- 
paper, holding a vacationing cus- 
tomer’s mail and checking on his 
home, speaking to a group of wide- 
eyed fourth-graders about the post 
office, or returning on a special trip 
with a parcel the weather would 
have spoiled, 21-year postai vet- 
eran Best makes the little extras 





THE BLOCK 


part of his regular delivery. 

And he does it because it’s a 
genuine pleasure. 

“I do what I do because my cus- 
tomers are also my friends and 
neighbors,” he says. “That makes 
serving them a pleasure, and be- 
sides, those little things I do don’t 
amount to much of anything.” 

Best, his wife, Doris, and three 
of their six children live on the 
route he’s served for 13 years. 

Modesty keeps Best from talking 
about himself, but the routine 
extras he shrugs off are extras his 
customers notice and appreciate. 

For instance, Best recently de- 
livered Wendy McSweeney’s pass- 
ports, an ordinary delivery he 
made out-of-the-ordinary. 

“He told me he had something 
very special for me and then he 
handed me the envelope,” says 
McSweeney. “He knew I would 
be happy to get the passports and 
he seemed just as happy to deliver 
them as we were to receive them.” 
The passports opened the door for 
McSweeney and her family to re- 
turn home for a visit to their 
native Australia after 74/2 years. 

Paula Phillips remembers the 
$200 check her sister sent her from 
Arizona addressed to the wrong 
place. “I was worried about the 
check because it was addressed to a 
place several blocks over,” she 
recalls, “but George delivered it 
and on time. Lots of my mail is 
addressed wrong, but he always 
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catches it just the same.” 

Whatever the extras, none is too 
big or too small. 

If a handicapped resident wants 
“in-house” mail delivery, George 
sees to it. If a little shaver wants 
to know what it’s like to be a mail- 
man, he gives the youngster a 
moment or two of career counsel- 
ing. If a customer forgets to pay 
the postage due, Best uses his 
pocket change and collects the 
amount from the customer later. 
And he does it all without mention 
or complaint. 

Best's little extras pay off. He 
has earned two performance 
awards and “more complimentary 
telephone calls than you can 
count,” says Holladay Branch Su- 
pervisor Jim Hutchings. 

The consensus of customers on 
his route is that George Best is “the 
best we’ve ever had.” s 

—Kathy H. Forgie 





Fort Worth window clerk knows his customers 


s customers enter the Wedge- 
fe wood Station in Fort Worth, 

TX, busy window clerk Bob 
Fisher claims to know from their 
actions what they are going to buy 
and how they’re going to pay for it. 

“I have stamps and change ready 
for them before they get to the 
window,” says Fisher, who is 36. 
“The same customers usually buy 
the same quantities every week and 
give me the same denomination 
bill. 

“If I notice a customer come 
through the door and she has a 
check in her hand, I figure she'll 
want two rolls of stamps. I palm 
them. If she asks for one, I drop 
the other quietly back into my 
drawer.” 

One customer came into the sta- 
tion several times each month, and 
each time bought a book of stamps, 
paying for it with a $5 bill. “I 
always had her stamps and change 
waiting,” recalls Fisher. “One day, 
she surprised me, saying, ‘I’ve 
been waiting two years to do this 
to you. Here’s a $10 bill and I want 
16 loose stamps.’ ” 

Fisher’s rapport with his cus- 
tomers seems to be typical of the 


men and women who tend the 
windows at Wedgewood. 

“Out here we have customers 
who like to feel that we’re waiting 
for them to come in, that we need 
them,” says Wayne Wilson, man- 
ager of station and branch opera- 
tions. “That's Bob’s attitude. He 
makes customers feel wanted and 
that he wants them to come back.” 

Fisher, who’s been clerking at 
the station for the past three years, 
greets each customer with a 
“morning, morning,” or a “howdy, 
howdy.” 

When they reply, “Morning, 
how are you?” Fisher replies, 
“Healthy, happy, smiling and 
cheerful.” 

He adds: “The greeting wakes 
‘em up. A smile begets a smile; 
you smile at them, they can’t help 
but smile back.” 

And what happens with the oc- 
casional grouchy customer? “I 
speak to them in a pleasant voice 
but with authority,” says Fisher. “I 
always try to make them smile be- 
fore they leave the window. If 
they’re particularly irate about 
something, I refer them to Mr. 
Wilson. 


“A window clerk and a carrier 
represent the Postal Service to the 
public. You better believe it. And 
how we act toward our customers 
reflects upon every postal employee 
in the country.” 


Fisher began his postal career in 
1965 at the main post office in Fort 
Worth. “I had two aunts working 
for the p.o. and they encouraged 
me to take the test. I walked the 
halls of the main lobby before I 
started working there and saw peo- 
ple in the back casing mail. I said 
to myself if I ever got to work for 
the post office I’d be as good as 
they in my job. I think I made it.” 


Two superior performance 
awards, and nomination for four 
others, endorse Fisher’s assessment 
of his postal prowess. 


“‘My maternal grandfather and 
father always instilled in me the 
idea to do just a little bit more than 
expected and you'll be rewarded— 
and it’s true,” he adds. 


Fisher spent 142 years as a fore- 
man of mails, but he got ulcers 
and reverted to his clerical posi- 
tion. “I plan to remain a clerk,” 
he says. “I like it.” m 
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From the Columbia, Mark 43, used to 
help collect mail in Baltimore in 1906 
(above) to the electric vehicles of today 
(left) and big five-tons (top photo), the 
postal fleet has grown to the third largest 
in the world. 




















HARNESSING 
THE HORSES 


Making the postal fleet more efficient 


hen autos were first tested 
in 1906 to collect mail from 
street letter boxes in Balti- 
more, MD, few people suspected 
that 73 years later the Postal Serv- 
ice would own the third largest 
vehicle fleet in the world. 

Only the Department of Defense 
and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. own more. 

USPS owns nearly 123,000 ve- 
hicles, including quarter-ton jeeps, 
trucks and tractor-trailers. We hire 
another 19,000, and the vehicles 
on our rural routes, star routes and 
driveouts (city carriers who use 
their personal cars) add another 
53,000 more. 

The value of our owned fleet is 
about $394 million, and the annual 
maintenance cost approaches $240 
million. We use more than 92 mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline yearly to 
run these vehicles. 

We have left- and right-hand 
drive versions, and everything 
from the quarter-tons we see on 
park and loop routes to over-the- 
road semi-trailers to armored cabs 
that carry high value items. 

We also have about 60 experi- 
mental vehicles, with many of them 
currently undergoing tests at the 
Northern Virginia Facility in 
Merrifield and in Salt Lake City. 
They include quarter- and one-tons 
with diesel engines, and jeeps with 
a stratified charge engine that per- 
mits use of naphtha, kerosene and 
jet fuels in addition to the conven- 
tional gasoline and diesel fuels. 

We're also locking into hydro- 
gen-powered units, and we expect 


to test one of them in Salt Lake 
City or Provo, UT, this year. 
“We'll put it on a route and see 
how it does,” says Donn P. Crane, 
director, Office of Fleet Manage- 
ment, Delivery Services, in Head- 
quarters. 

Early this year we will take 
delivery of 200 “off-the shelf” 
compact and subcompact cars and 
station wagons—40 for each re- 
gion—and test them on park and 
loop routes. “We hope to get better 
mileage from them than we do 
from our current delivery vehi- 
cles,” Crane says. 

Getting good mileage on those 
we now have is not easy. The 
quarter-ton, for example, averages 
only 8 miles per gallon; larger 
vehicles get even less. 

Crane explains why. “Typically, 
it takes about 20 miles for an en- 
gine to be warmed up for fully 
efficient operation, and most of 
our routes are shorter than 20 
miles. Even if you use a car that 
gets 21 or 22 miles per gallon in 
city driving, you'll ordinarily aver- 
age only 4 miles per gallon to make 
a three-mile roundtrip to the 
grocery store.” 

The Postal Service’s heavy com- 
mitment to testing different types 
of engines and fuels is one way to 
cope with escalating prices at the 
gasoline pump, Crane says. 

Even though we buy 48% of 
our fuel in bulk, the average price 
we paid per gallon nationally last 
year was 55.1 cents. This year, 
Crane predicts, our average will 
be close to 70 cents while many 


Americans may be paying as much 
as 90 cents a gallon by this 
December. 

“Many of our experimental 
models may not be in wide use for 
many years; some may never get 
beyond the prototype stage. So 
we've got to keep looking for ways 
to save money now,” Crane em- 
phasizes. 

He suggests some driving tips to 
cut down on fuel use, like avoiding 
jack-rabbit starts, keeping idling to 
a minimum, and making sure that 
tires are properly inflated. 


The Postal Service is enlarging 
its electric vehicle fleet, too. Cur- 
rently there are 383 quarter-ton 
electrics delivering mail out of 15 
facilities. Starting sometime this 
summer we expect to begin receiv- 
ing 300 to 400 more. 


“We first began testing electrics 
in Cupertino, CA, in 1971,” Crane 
says, “and we’ve found that some 
of them cost us as much as $300 
less a year to operate than gasoline- 
powered vehicles.” 

USPS is also encouraging post- 
masters to seek fuel discount agree- 
ments with area retail stations. 

Where we can, of course, we 
continue to gas and service postal 
vehicles in our own maintenance 
facilities. Major vehicle repairs are 
still done most often in VMFs. 

We've come a long way since 
1906 when Columbias, Mark 43 
models, equipped with two-cylin- 
der, 14-horsepower engines, began 
collecting the mail from street 
letter boxes in Baltimore. & 














MORE THAN 
A DESK JOB 


He goes where the action is, carrying the postal message 


t was just a year ago this month 
f that William F. Bolger became 

the 65th Postmaster General of 
the United States and the first 
careerist to reach the Postal Ser- 
vice’s top job without political 
appointment. 

Since becoming PMG, Bolger 
has become a familiar figure to 
postal customers and employees, 
criss-crossing the country carrying 
the Postal Service message. 

When traveling, he always visits 
postal facilities, touring the floor 
at every opportunity and talking to 
employees and supervisors. He also 
grabs every chance to meet the 
public, something he considers a 
vital part of his duties. Even in 
Washington, he is on the move, 
spending a good deal of his typical 
working day away from his desk. 

Having worked his way up 
through the system, he knows 
customer problems and appreciates 
them. He is determined that we'll 
provide the best service possible 
and at reasonable costs. He’s taking 
positive steps to keep the business 
we have and hopes to recapture 
the business we have lost to com- 
petitors. 

At the same time, he knows the 
postal system, its strengths and its 
weaknesses. And he understands 
postal people. 

The theme he preaches is simple 
and direct: “The strength of the 
postal system lies in the fact that 
we are the best people-to-people 
service in America.” 








The PMG speaks to many groups, and 
he tailors the postal message to each 
one, such as the Rotary Club of 
Lexington, KY. 
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Each workday involves a constant shift- 
ing of gears; it’s almost like driving up 
and down the hills of San Francisco 

There might be a meeting with managers 
(below, top), talking to a rural carrier 
(that’s Lola Jean Johnson in the Lex- 
ington, KY, Post Office), and discussing a 
problem and course of action with a 
member of the top staff (Ed Horgan, APMG 
for Government Relations, bottom photo) 











“You've got to have the ability to un- 
derstand problems and convey them in 
their simplest or most complex form, 
depending on the group,” Bolger says. 
Above, he delivers a major speech to 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
DC. A large part of his job is meeting 
and dealing with many people. ‘“‘l like 
to do that,’’ Bolger adds. ‘‘You’ve also 
got to have the ability to make a tough 
decision and put it behind you and go 
on to the next one,” as the photos on 
the right indicate. 











Wherever the PMG goes media people want to ask him questions about the 
Postal Service. During a recent trip to Lexington, KY, he discussed postal 
matters with a local radio newsman. Lexington Postmaster John Miller is 
sitting in the control room on the right. 





Invariably, there are the hours in 
the office, dealing with mountains 
of paperwork. “And | couldn't do it 
without people like (secretary) 
Evelyn Zeller,’’ Bolger says. 














The PMG realizes that there’s just so much one 
person can do, and he plans each day to get the 
most out of it. Like meeting with Joyce Turney, 
president of the National Association of Post- 
masters of the U.S., and other NAPUS people (left), 
and those inevitable hours spent cn airplanes to 
get where you're going to bring the postal message. 





ow big is Spring, TX? 
- It’s so-o-o big—so big in 

fact that this unincorporated 
town’s post office has added mech- 
anization. Two single-position 
letter sorting machines (SPLSMs) 
are sorting about 800,000 pieces 
per accounting period for two 
towns: Spring and Conroe, 17 
miles away. 

Spring hasn’t always been big. 
“When I started here as a sub clerk 
in 1947,” recalls Postmaster 
Bernard Strack, “we had only one 
rural route with about 300 stops.” 
Today, Spring has the largest 
number of rural routes of any post 
office in the country—52. The 
average route is about 24 miles 
with about 425 boxes. 

“We've grown so fast that peo- 
ple didn’t realize what was happen- 
ing,” says Strack. “Until recently, 
we were adding 100 families a 
week to our deliveries; today, 
we’re adding 50 a week.” 

Most of Spring’s residents work 
in nearby Houston, 25 miles away. 
You can still go for miles in the 
area without seeing anything be- 
sides prairie. ‘Then, suddenly, 
you come upon a subdivision with 
1,000 homes,” adds Strack. 

The 125 postal employees are 


hard pressed to keep pace with the 
growth around them. 

“About two years ago,” relates 
Strack, “it was decided to move 
Conroe’s mail processing down 
here. We have a fairly new building 
(three years old), and the sectional 
center in Waco found a pair of 
SPLSMs in Atlanta we could use.” 

Some people from Conroe had 
to commute to the Spring office, 
but because of the closeness of 
both towns, no one had to physical- 
ly move his or her household. 

Working with union officials in 
both facilities, employees were in- 
formed about the new primary 
handling mail processing proce- 
dures. 

Up to 40 hours of training were 
provided. “Nobody here in 
Spring,” adds Strack, “had machine 
experience. We did have a few who 
couldn’t make it on the machine, 
couldn’t pass the dexterity test. 
They stayed in the office in other 
jobs.” 

As with all new operations, there 
were start-up problems. 

“We had to learn,” says Strack. 
“We started mail processing at 
6 p.m. but found we did not get 
enough mail from Houston by 
then. So we had to change the 


SPLSMs 
give tale 
alt 


hours and consequently the tours. 
We have Conroe people working 
that scheme from 10 p.m. to 2:30 
a.m. to make the first Conroe dis- 
patch at 3 a.m. The Spring people 
work their scheme from 3 a.m. to 
6 a.m.” 

Although the machines have 
about doubled productivity, ac- 
cording to Strack, for the first three 
months after they were installed 
there were problems getting the 
mail out. “Our error rate was 
tremendous,” he admits, “but now 
we have a handle on that, and we’re 
improving all the time.” 

To help cope, the post office used 
a great deal of overtime, but now 
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that, too, is under control. 

Jim Younger, an MPE mechanic, 
was one of the first new people 
brought to Spring for the SPLSMs. 
He came from Bryan, TX. 

“I got here just after they got 
the machines on the floor. I fin- 
ished school in Norman, OK, be- 
fore I came. I had been a fireman/ 
laborer in Bryan and pinchhitter on 
our four SPLSMs there. Coming to 
Spring as an MPE was a promotion, 
and as far as I can see we’ve had 
the normal kinds of growing pains 
here you have when you get new 
machinery.” 

Others have found the growing 
pains more difficult. Richard May- 


berry, who works the Conroe 
scheme, came from the Dallas Bulk 
Mail Center. “Clerks here have 
given their personal dedication and 
effort to this operation, more than 
I’ve ever seen before, in spite of 
the mistakes.” 

Each SPLSM operator works 30 
minutes at the A machine console, 
30 minutes sweeping and loading it, 
then the same set on the B machine. 

“Sometimes it gets boring,” 
admits Milton Prazak, a former 
mail handler in Houston, but Louis 
Kramer, who transferred into 
Conroe from Elgin, IL, and then 
came to Spring, says he prefers the 
SPLSM to the manual case. “Time 


goes by faster; it’s not as monoto- 
nous working on the machine.” 

Pat Allison, who operated a 
multi-position letter sorting ma- 
chine in Houston, says he likes the 
SPLSM better. “On the single posi- 
tion, I can go at my own speed, 
and I find I can key quicker. I 
don’t feel pushed.” 

Adds Strack: “We're still im- 
proving our operation here. We’re 
looking into other types of mechan- 
ization. For instance, we’re build- 
ing our own multi-slide to handle 
parcel post for both Conroe and 
Spring. We get about 100 sacks 
of parcel post a night. We’re will- 
ing to learn.” @ 


Louis Kramer works the Conroe scheme while Grady Mobley loads for him. 
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lectronics is more than just a 
job to Terry Hagel. It’s his 
hobby, too. 

“I really get a bang out of trou- 
bleshooting,” says the 33-year-old 
Salem, OR, electronic technician. 
“Let's face it. That’s what I’m 
getting paid for. 1 work on the LSM 
we have here and the two Mark II 
facer-cancelers. In fact, when the 
LSM was installed, I took one look 
at it, and said, ‘That’s my baby.’ ” 

Hagel immersed himself in elec- 
tronics after a four-year stint in the 
Air Force during the Viet Nam 
conflict. ‘““My father and a friend 
bought a surplus U.S. Navy gun 
boat that was used over there. The 
fiberglass shell cost them $3,000. 

“The hull had a few bullet holes 
in it, but they refurbished it and 
asked me to outfit it with elec- 
tronics so they could use it as a 
commercial fishing boat in the 
Pacific Ocean about 80 miles west 
of here.” 

Unofficially designated the ship’s 
engineer, Hagel put in about 
$10,000 worth of electronics, in- 
cluding radar, Loran (Long Range 
Navigation), chart depth recorder, 
marine radio, CB radio, hailer fog 
horn, auto-pilot, burglar alarm, 
stereo music system, three bilge 
pumps, two main power systems 
and an auxiliary, and strobe lights. 








THE ELECTRONIC 
FISHERMAN 


ET builds special boat 
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“I laid about two miles of wir- 
ing,” he says, adding that the 32- 
ft. boat, now valued at $60,000, 
takes out fishing parties to catch 
salmon, red snapper, sea bass and 
other bottom fish. 

Hagel also bought a commercial 
kit to build a home computer sys- 
tem. Salem Sectional Center Man- 
ager/ Postmaster Ed Spencer and 
Stationary Engineer Dennis Berry 
have the same systems. 

“We exchange ideas and pro- 


gramming tips,” Hagel says. “If 
Ed or Dennis has a problem, we 
get together and try to solve it.” 

Hagel has put his checking 
account into the computer as well 
as a math program his children use 
for their school work. Spencer says 
he’s working with golf handicaps 
for his men’s club, and soon he will 
put his wife’s recipes into the 
system. 

“Using the computer,” Hagel 
adds, “I have found the bank made 





Terry Hagel, checking out a piece 

of gear, refurbished a surplus U.S. 
Navy gun boat (opposite page), 
making it a sleek electronic com- 
mercial fishing vessel. Above, his 
children, Clint and Andrea, check 

out a math problem on dad’s computer, 
another of Hagel’s electronic interests. 


a 37-cent error in my favor. When 
I called and told them, they said to 
forget it. It would be too costly for 
them to go back and make the 
change.” 

Hagel, who continues to take 
postal and non-postal courses to 
help him keep up with electronic 
developments, is vice chairman of 
an electronics advisory committee 
for Salem schools. “We assist in 
setting up electronic programs in 
the schools,” he adds. = 





get up pretty early, 5:30 a.m., 

because I have a 20-mile drive 

to work,” says Darlene Patter- 
son, a plucky, 5 ft. 242 in. blonde 
who started her postal career 10 
years ago, following high school 
graduation. 

“I punch in at 7 a.m. and if there 
is enough mail to start up the 
(letter sorting) machine, I will key 
until 9 o’clock. That’s when I take 
my break.” 

On another part of the work- 
room floor of the Northern Virginia 
Management Sectional Center in 
Merrifield, Woody Deskins is busy 
on the Virginia case. “I’m so famil- 
iar with my scheme,” he says, “it’s 
automatic by now. The more mail, 
the better for me. I like to stay 
busy.” 

Patterson and Deskins are ma- 
chine and manual distribution 
clerks, respectively, and they like 
their tour 2 assignments. They also 
like the routine of a typical day. 

Northern Virginia, which opened 
in 1972, has five multi-position 
letter sorting machines. Usually 
only one operates on Patterson’s 
tour. 

“I started my training on the 
machine in 1971 before Merrifield 
opened. It just came naturally to 
me,” she admits. 

Patterson completed her train- 
ing at the post office where she 
began her career, Baileys Cross- 
roads, VA. This office was the 
sectional center before Merrifield. 

“T’ve got all the numbers in 
here,” she says, pointing to her 
head. “When I see the numbers 
now, keying them just comes auto- 
matically. My fingers just move.” 

Referring to the headphones 
many LSM operators wear, she 
admits, “I often listen to music, 
but not all the time. It depends on 
my mood. If I listen to music, it’s 
the country station.” 


CASING & 


Two distribution clerks tell 

















For Woody Deskins, casing is the key; for Darlene Patterson keying is the case. 


Patterson has had other jobs in 
the Postal Service. “I’ve been an 
hourly rate regular, and I worked 
for two years in the parcel post 
unit. I liked the people I worked 
with there, but I don’t miss lifting 
some of those packages.” 

With a grin, she adds, “I’ve even 
acted as the LSM supervisor for a 
time, but it requires more respon- 


sibility than I want to take on right 
now.” 

Patterson conceded keying the 
machine “can be nerve racking if 
you let it, but I’m comfortable 
working with combinations of 
numbers.” 

When she’s not keying, she 
works the sweep side of the ma- 
chine and checks mail that has 





KEYING 


why they like their jobs 























been keyed. “Then I tie it up, 
ready for distribution. Sometimes 
I work the loading ledges, feeding 
mail into the machine. 

“There are even times when I 
handle office work for the tour 
supervisor, but that’s only when 
the mail volume is low.” 

Asked what happens if the ma- 
chine breaks down, she says with 
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pride: ‘’That’s not very often, and 
when it does, we have a mechanic 
ready to fix it.” 

One of the things Patterson par- 
ticularly likes about her job is the 
hours. “I finish my workday at 
3:30 in the afternoon. The time 
always seems to go fast. The day is 
over quickly, and I can be home 
in time to be there for my little 


boy.” 

As for Deskins, he’s been with 
the Postal Service for 26 years. 
“I’m 48 years old and I plan to be 
here until I’m 55,” he says. “It’s 
comfortable.” 

As the day progresses, Deskins 
often does jobs other than case 
Virginia mail. “Sometimes I go 
over to the foreign mail section 
and work that scheme; it’s a nice 
change and the case is a visual one 
so it isn’t difficult. 

“I sometimes work in the print 
shop or registry section, and I 
guess I really kind of like working 
in the print shop the best.” 

Deskins came to Merrifield when 
the facility opened. He had been 
in a smaller office in Falls Church, 
VA. “I missed the closeness of a 
small office at first,” he says, “but 
I’ve gotten to know a lot of people 
here, and I like having the chance 
to do other jobs besides casing 
mail.” 

He takes his lunch break at noon 
and likes to eat outside “summer 
and winter. In the winter I take my 
lunch to the car and read the paper. 
It breaks up the day to go away 
from the building.” 

Referring to past jobs with the 
Postal Service, he says, “I was a 
carrier for 10 years, but I like 
working inside now.” 

A friendly fellow with a winning 
smile, wearing a jaunty blue jeans 
engineer cap and apron, Deskins 
admits the post office offers “a 
wonderful life.” 

And with a twinkle, he can’t 
help adding that at the end of his 
workday, at 4:30 p.m., “I go home 
and jog. I’m up to two miles a day. 
Being in good shape makes my job 
casing mail easier.” 

Both Deskins and Patterson 
admit they like their work and 
most days are good ones. @ 

—Helen McNeil 





THE FACE LOOKS FAM 


vision last night?” 

While the question may be 
routine to Hollywood personali- 
ties, it has become quite familiar to 
Richard B. MacDowell, a postal 
employee in Columbus, OH. 

Since becoming a main office 
window clerk in 1971, MacDowell 
has appeared on local television 
news broadcasts almost 60 times in 
stories involving the Postal Service. 

“Most were just brief shots, spot 
announcements,” he explains 
modestly, “mainly to publicize a 
new philatelic issue or postal pro- 
gram, like Express Mail.” 

He says the shots usually were 
not planned in advance. ‘““When- 
ever they needed footage to go 
with a postal story they would 
stop by,” he says. “I just happened 
to be on duty.” One of the TV 
stations (WBNS, Channel 10) is 
located around the corner from the 
post office. 

Although MacDowell’s appear- 
ances seldom involved talking, he 
still makes a point of keeping 
abreast of postal activities, just in 
case. He says that reading postal 
publications and keeping up with 
changes in the Postal Service 
Manual are the best ways to re- 
main postal-wise. 

But he has had a few opportuni- 
ties to talk on camera. Like the time 
last year when a broadcaster asked 
MacDowell if he expected a recent 
reduction in overseas air fares to 
cause a surge in the number of 
passport applications. 

“I told him that the amount of 
applications hadn’t changed and 
that I really didn’t think it would,” 


i ey, didn’t I see you on tele- 





Newscaster Bill Pepper of TV station WBNS 
interviews Richard MacDowell. 


MacDowell says. “I explained I 
didn’t think the fares were low 
enough to cause anyone to run out 
and plan a trip to another country.” 

Columbus Postmaster Gene 
Scott, who himself recently ap- 
peared in a news segment to 
discuss the postal labor contract, 
says that MacDowell is a good 
representative of the Postal Ser- 
vice, although Scott himself remains 
the prime news source for the 
Columbus Post Office. 

“No one here tells the television 
people who to photograph,” Scott 
says. “And Dick (MacDowell) al- 
ways does a good job. He speaks 
well and doesn’t act nervous.” 
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MacDowell’s postal spots were 
not his first claim to TV fame, how- 
ever. That came back in the early 
‘60s when he was in high school. 

A local news program was doing 
a story on the then popular tran- 
sistor radio craze and wanted to 
illustrate how radios could some- 
times be a nuisance. 

“They needed several teen-agers 
to ride on a bus, playing their 
radios loud and annoying the 
driver,” MacDowell recalls. “The 
TV station called our school to 
borrow a few students. All I re- 
member is that I was sitting in a 
classroom one minute, then riding 
a bus the next.” 








ILIAR 


MacDowell, 31, says he’s never 
really sought notoriety, but admits 
that it’s kind of fun seeing himself 
on television. Daughters Dawn, 8, 
Wendi, 4, and his wife, Dolores, all 
agree. 

Co-workers and neighbors some- 
times tease him about his frequent 
cameos, but it’s all in fun. 

MacDowell says a window clerk’s 
job offers other rewards, like the 
satisfaction you can get helping 
customers. 

Recently MacDowell helped the 
law. While working the general 
delivery window, a man ap- 
proached him and asked if there 
were any mail for Sam Bass. Mac- 
Dowell recognized the name im- 
mediately because postal inspectors 
had told him to be on the lookout 
for this wanted suspect. 

MacDowell had no mail for Bass, 
but tried to delay him by asking 
him to fill out a change-of-address 
form. While Bass was writing, 
MacDowell called inspectors. They 
responded quickly and captured 
the suspect. 

MacDowell’s media career may 
be a thing of the past, however. 
Recently he moved behind the 
scenes as an accounting and re- 
cording clerk in the Finance Dept. 
He’s been a clerk since 1966 and 
says he’s ready for new postal 
challenges. 

Will he miss the TV limelight 
and the good-natured kidding that 
follows? 

“Not really,” he smiles. ““Even- 
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Postal facility loading docks 
and areas can present various 
safety hazards. 

Postal Life has come up with a 
hidden word game to help remind 
you of the dangers that could con- 
tribute to injuries. 

If you look closely at the picture 
on the left, you'll find the hidden 
words to complete the slogan 
below. YOU MUST GET THE 
SLOGAN CORRECT TO BE 
ELIGIBLE TO WIN. 

Thirty prizes will be awarded to 
Lock Safety Contest winners. They 
are: 1st prize—$150; 2nd prize— 
$100; 3rd prize—$75; 4th prize— 
$50; 5th prize—$25; 6th through 
30th prizes—1978 Mint Sets of 
U.S. commemorative stamps. 


The selection of the prizes will 
be determined by a random draw- 
ing from the correct entries. The 
first correct entry drawn will be the 
first-prize winner; the second cor- 
rect entry drawn will be the sec- 
ond-place winner, etc. 

One word of caution: Entries 
must be addressed as indicated in 
the rules below; entries incorrectly 
addressed will be ineligible. 

Entries must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight, April 30, 1979, and 
winners’ names wil! be published 
in the July-August 1979 issue of 
Postal Life. 


DOCK SAFETY CONTEST ENTRY FORM 
Complete the following slogan by finding the hidden words in the picture at the left. 


tice. “Wee §. 
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RULES: 

1. All Postal Service employees 
are eligible, except employees in 
Headquarters or Headquarters- 
related units. 

2. All entrants must complete 
the entry coupon and submit it 
along with the slogan selected. 

3. All entries become the prop- 
erty of the U.S. Postal Service, and 
none can be returned or acknowl- 
edged. 

4. Mail entries to: Dock Safety 
Contest, Room 10992, U.S. Postal 
Service, Washington, DC 20260. 
(Note: Entries addressed other- 
wise will be declared ineligible.) 

5. Entries must be postmarked 
before midnight, April 30, 1979, to 
be eligible. 
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lot of good things,” says 
Robert Huber. 


A ramp expediter seven 
years ago at Seattle’s Air Mail 
Facility, Huber appeared on the 
cover of Postal Life’s May-June 
1972 issue. 

Today, he is a distribution and 
routing specialist in the Transpor- 
tation Management Office in the 
Seattle Bulk Mail Facility. 

“This job is comparable to my 
old one, except now I’m putting out 
the product I worked with before,” 
he says. 

As a ramp expediter, Huber had 
authority to select alternative ways 
to move mail that would otherwise 
be delayed. 

As a distribution and routing 
specialist, he’s also involved with 
the general dispatch of mail. “One 
of the things I do,” he adds, “‘is 
conduct meetings for transfer and 
ramp clerks on National Air and 
Surface Schemes (NASS).” 

And when bad weather strikes, 
Huber has to deal with rerouting 
dispatches to get the mail through 
on time. “That means coordinating 
changes in airline schedules with 
our post offices and air mail facili- 
ties in this area.” 

Huber’s exposure in Postal Life 
brought him some unexpected rec- 
ognition. “I was born and raised in 
North Dakota,” the 53-year-old 
employee says, “and when I went 
back on a visit I heard about it. A 
United Air Lines employee I knew 
had been in Montana in a small 


town. He walked into the post 
office and saw a clerk with Postal 
Life. He pointed to the cover and 
said, ‘I know that guy.’ ” 

Huber thought he was going to 
end his postal career as a ramp 
clerk. He had started in the old 
Post Office Dept. in 1948 as a sub- 
stitute railway mail clerk, mostly 
on the Seattle-Spokane run. In 
1951, he became a clerk at the 
Seattle AMF. 

“Things opened up shortly after 
the article in Postal Life,” he re- 


Hobert Huber 


calls. In 1973, he moved to the 
Seattle Terminal Annex as a spe- 
cial transfer clerk in rail van con- 
trol, and for a while he was detailed 
to the Area Logistics Office—the 
forerunner of the Transportation 
Management Office. 

In 1975, he came to the BMC as 
a supervisor of vehicle control and 
two years later was promoted to 
his present job. 

“I hope to stay here until I re- 
tire,” he says. “I like this job.” & 
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lee Postal Service's reputation for dependability and 
a unique delivery system scored again recently when 
a woman moved her household goods from Pico Rivera, 
CA, to Arapaho, OK, by parcel post. Mrs. Martha Crook 
mailed her goods in 125 parcels during a nearly four- 
month period. The parcels were addressed to her sister- 
in-law in Custer, OK, about eight miles from Arapaho. 
Crook thanked Custer Postmaster Hubert Sanders for 
timely delivery and for the excellent handling of the 
parcels. Each package cost 
her between $4 and $6.50 
and the total parcel post 
move added up to about 
$650. Crook said she felt 
safer with her ‘‘precious be- 
longings” moving through 
the mail. 


IN minimum-size standards and a surcharge for 
oversized and non-standard sized mail go into effect 
shortly. Just after this issue of Postal Life went to press, 
the independent Postal Rate Commission was to recom- 
mend the amount of the surcharge. The minimum-size 
standards, which apply to all classes of mail, establish 
that envelopes and cards measuring less than 3¥2 inches 
high or 5 inches long and certain other items that can jam 
machinery and damage other mail will not be accepted. 
Also, the new requirements call for a thickness of at least 


\hifner Glenn ‘‘Pat’’ Stover, rural carrier at Pleasanton, 
NE, retired recently after 39 years of service, he had 
accumulated 3,312 hours of unused sick leave, thus giv- 
ing him the equivalent of more than 41 years of service 
for retirement benefits. Said Stover, in a newspaper inter- 
view: ‘| have taken a few days off, but not very much. | 
even carried some days when | didn't feel too well.”’ 


Pps Bowes’ new computerized postage meter re- 
setting system, called Remote Meter Resetting Sys- 
tem (RMRS), will be introduced sometime this year. Cus- 
tomers will be able to reset postage meters in their own 


offices by means of a telephone call to a Pitney Bowes 


computer center. The computer will reset the meters in 

single and multiple increments of $200 and $2,000. 
Postage will continue to be 
paid to the Postal Service, 
however, as it has been in 
the past. Funds deposited by 
customers in the trustee ac- 
counts will be transferred to 
the Postal Service Federal 
Reserve account on a daily 
basis to cover meter resettings 


xpress Mail Metro Service, a new same-day delivery 
service, debuts soon in Chicago; Columbus, OH; 


and Gulfport, MS. The service permits customers to bring 
letters or packages to one of several designated post 
offices within a metropolitan area before 10 a.m. for deliv- 
ery before 5 p.m. that day. Mail deposited by 5 p.m. will 

be delivered by 10 a.m. the next day. The service will be ex- 
panded to 22 other cities in October. They are: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas/Ft. Worth, 
Detroit, Houston, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
York, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, DC, Anaheim, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle 


0.007 inch. Postal cards have a thickness of 0.009 in. 
When they pay the surcharge, oversized or non-standard 
mail will be accepted. 


on the second time in less than a year, the U.S. Su- 

preme Court turned back a challenge to the Private 

Express Statutes (our letter mail monopoly) when it up- 

held a lower court ruling that Patricia and J. Paul Brennan 

violated the statutes by operating a hand-delivered 

mail service in Rochester, NY. A year ago, the High 
Court refused to review a 
similar case from Kansas. In 
the Brennan case, the cou- 
ple offered a same-day 
delivery for all letters picked 
up before noon at a rate of 
10 cents per item. After two 
years, the Brennans carried 


jpaaee Machacek, a personnel assistant in Cedar 
Rapids, IA, and editor of the post office newsletter, 
Happenings, relates the following in the December issue: 
“Recently an excited customer rushed into the office of 
the postmaster’s secretary (Stella Pudzuvelis) to say she 
had just dropped a $25,000 savings bank certificate into 

a collection box when she mailed some letters. Traditional 


3,000 pieces of mail a day 


(ers ... We incorrectly reported in the January- 
February issue of Postal Life that Newton Falls, OH 
(ZIP Code 44444) is the only place in the country with a 
single, repeating digit ZIP. Norman Dubovetz, mainte- 
nance control technician at the Long Island City, NY, Post 
Office, tells us that the ZIP Code 11111 was assigned to the 
New York Daily News newspaper plant in Long Island City. 


to the policy of ‘service is our 
business,’ the customer's 
anxiety was eased when 
Delivery and Collection 
Superintendent Robert Kent 
went out and retrieved the 
certificate. Needless to say, 
we had one more happy—and 
relieved—postal customer.”’ 

















he Beatles might have had a 

yellow submarine in song, but 
Paul Platonas, a carrier in De- 
troit’s Joyfield Station, has a real 
one. And he uses it to hunt for 
sunken treasure. 

Platonas, a scuba diver for the 
past 15 years, bought the one-man 
yellow submarine three years ago 
from an ex-Naval officer in Maine 
who built a number of them for a 
contractor. The officer had a sur- 
plus and sold them to the highest 
bidders. 

Platonas, who's been in the 
Postal Service for the past 25 
years, goes out four or five times 
a year to search for sunken treas- 
ure in Lakes Huron and Erie. 





: Paul Platonas 

“There are more than 15,000 
sunken ships in the five Great 
Lakes,” he says, ‘‘and some of 
them contain gold, copper and 
other valuables.’’ So far, however, 
Platonas and a number of his 
friends—who remain topside while 
he searches below—have not 
found any of the booty. 

His sub, he adds, enables him 
to dive up to 600 ft., although he 
hasn't gone below 300 ft. as yet. 

Powered by four car batteries, 
the 2,200 pound sub is 10% feet 
long. But Platonas is now design- 
ing one of his own that will allow 
him to get out under water. 

He houses the sub when not in 
use in his garage. 
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Reg Hardwick 
al ‘‘Reg’’ Hardwick, a distri- 
bution clerk in the Dallas 

General Mail Facility, is heard all 
over town these days. Hardwick 
strums his guitar and sings a cou- 
ple of country western songs on a 
45 rpm that’s getting a good play 
in local juke boxes. 

One of the songs, ‘The Corner 
of Anywhere,” was written by two 
other Dallas GMF distribution 
clerks. Hansel T. Godard wrote 
the music and Jim Stephens 
authored the lyrics. 

“Have | Stayed Away Too Long”’ 
is on the flip side of the disc. 

Hardwick joined the Postal Ser- 
vice eight years ago. ‘I had to 
leave radio as a deejay because of 
health problems.”’ He served up 
the platters on a couple of Dallas 
Stations—KLIF and KVIL—and 
once did a stint as a TV sports- 
caster (for channel 9, Odessa, TX). 

Hardwick, who plans to record 
other country western songs, says 
he’s looking for an agent or a 
national distributor so his voice 
can be heard everywhere. @ 


he’s the matchbook lady of 
Union, NJ. 
Jane Egan, a distribution/win- 














Jane Egan 
dow clerk for the past 12 years at 
the nearby Chatham Post Office, 
has collected 42,000 matchbook 
covers over the last decade. 

She got her start while on a visit 
to Miami Beach with her husband, 
William, a retired carrier. ‘All the 
different hotels had different 
matchbook covers,”’ she recalls. 
“They were all so pretty, | brought 
them back home with me." She 
learned that there were special 
books she could keep them in. 

Egan is a member of various 
collector clubs, and she says her 
favorite matchbook covers come 
from country clubs. “They have 
pretty designs and pictures,”’ she 
explains. 


hen Horace Bailey is not 

busy in his job as a mechan- 
ic’s helper in the New York Gen- 
eral Post Office, he’s involved with 
TV, radio or movies. 

A singer, actor, director and 
playwright, Bailey has a long list 
of credits. He's had bit roles in 
more than 20 movies, including 
“Godfather,” “Funny Girl,”’ 
“Shaft,” “The French Connec- 
tion,” and ‘‘Valley of the Dolls.”’ 
He's also appeared on television, 
including the soaps—Edge of 
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Horace Bailey 

Night, The Doctors—hosted his 
own Cable TV talk show, appeared 
in commercials for everything from 
soda pop to aspirin to fast food 
restaurants, and been heard on 
several local radio programs. 

He dabbles in playwriting, and 
a number of his works have been 
staged off-off-Broadway (in theater 
parlance, that’s one level, at least, 
below off-Broadway productions), 
and he’s directed a few plays, too. 

Bailey also has an enviable box- 
ing record—one he set about 25 
years ago. He appeared in 39 pro- 
fessional bouts and won 27 of 
them and tied 3. He was a sparring 
partner for some of the ring’s big 
names, including Sugar Ray Rob- 
inson and Rocky Graziano. 

Married, Bailey has several chil- 
dren. One of them is a daughter, 
Pearl Bailey—no relation to the 
famed singer. She's a window 
clerk in the Bronx's Hub Station. = 


eggy Grant has been named 

assistant editor of Postal Life, 
replacing Jeanne O'Neill, recently 
promoted to the post of public in- 
formation officer in Headquarters. 

Grant comes to USPS after serv- 

ing as a speechwriter for a mem- 
ber of President Carter’s Cabinet. 














Peggy Grant 

Previous experience includes 
editorial and public affairs stints 
with the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, International City Man- 
agement Assn., and American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

She was also a reporter for the 
Evansville, IN, Courier and Press 
and later the National Observer. 

Grant has bachelor’s and mas- 
ter's degrees in journalism from 
Marquette Univ. in Milwaukee. & 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personne! office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life. 
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